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PRESIDENT MORE'S ADDRESS. 

To know what man can do, we must first know what he has done. 
The possibilities of the race are only read by the light of the past. 
The knowledge of history is thus a factor of progress, and we are 
hardly in danger of over-estimating its value. But it must be studied 
judiciously ; he who looks for startling things, as great battles, 
powerful kings, and brilliant combinations of talent ; and he whose 
capacious maw swallows every fact, great or small, are alike on the 
wrong track and profiting little by the study of the great retrospective 
science. We study the citizen of the past, his food, his dwelling, his 
social relations and political affinities ; the slow growth of institutions 
fitted to his needs, the failures that he made, the gems he unearthed 
that sparkle on the stretched forefinger of old Time forever; and those 
he valued, but which perished with the using. 

All this brings us to the question : what can we add to the historic- 
al knowledge of the race that shall round to more completeness the 
lives of those who may follow us ? And, first, our field has been 
pretty thoroughly harvested; this modern Israelite, Bancroft, has 
made no provision for gleaners, neither fence corner nor loose hand- 
ful of ears. He has gathered the corn and left but the empty husks 
to satisfy the hollowness of his disconsolate followers. In plain Eng- 
lish, Bancroft's volumes are immense storehouses of facts, not always 
well digested nor happily presented, but full and complete. The pon- 
derous volumes of the " Native Baces " are so minute that the dust of 
the district library lies on them undisturbed. The Mission days are 
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equally full, and we may do little except to see by the memories of 
early settlers some scanty facts in slightly altered light. 

Let it be granted for argument's sake, that we could add materially 
to the history of the Spanish occupation ; where is its value ? Is it 
not rather food for the antiquarian than for the student of history ? 
The delight of the " Snapper-up of unconsidered trifles " rather than 
the aliment of him who strengthens himself for life's battle ? Had 
these Mission institutions grown into the California of to-day, every 
shred of that history would have its value ; every speck of life its 
survival in our modern government. But the Lord planted the gold, 
and the gold brought the Yankees from Maine, Kentucky, and Texas; 
and the Yankees brought their laws, customs and nasal twang bodily; 
old things were swept away, and behold all things became new. A 
score or two of names, a few crumbling adobes, and all is told. Onr 
civilization developed along the lines of early England, and still ear- 
lier Angeln, and Saxony ; from the tribe and its chosen leader, not 
by the transmission from a superior to an inferior race. 

But does this state of things render our Society useless, or our 
labors void ? Not in the least degree. We are in the midst of a 
history-making period. California is just realizing that the true 
sources of wealth and prosperity are not in her quartz veins, but in 
her matchless soil and sunlight ; and the cry goes up for some system 
of distributing her waters which shall bring the greatest good to the 
greatest number. The problem has never been viewed from this 
stand-point before, and consequently there is not, and never has been 
a system of laws at all answering to our wants. We must make them 
for ourselves. And we shall make them, and the new code will be 
tested and settled within the next decade. There is fame in store for 
the man who carefully records the growth, agitation, and settlement, 
of this question. 

The history of the introduction of useful plants and animals is not 
beyond our reach, for the period is not by any means closed. There 
is not now a reliable and connected account of where our favorite 
grapes, oranges, lemons, olives and apricots, came from, and every 
year diminishes the possibility of making such a record. 

Even a dry statement of events in this stirring age of experiment 
and invention, a skeleton which the future historian should clothe 
with flesh and breathe the life into, would be of far more interest than 
the Saxon Chronicle. 

But we take Natural History also to be our province. Here is 
work enough. There are unnamed plants in our mountain gorges. 
Our minerals, always excepting gold and silver ores, lie neglected. 
Our geological strata are unknown leaves in Nature's book ; and who 
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knows why our geological volume consists mainly of two covers, with 
the leaves nearly all gone ? From azoic to cretaceous, whose rude 
hand hath rent and scattered the Silurian, the Devonian, the Carbon- 
iferous, and the Triassic, and left not a trace behind ? Or were these 
strata always missing, and why ? 

Our climate also is worthy of all study. The west coast of the 
Americas has a climate not only differing from, but almost totally 
unlike, all others. It must be studied here. Eastern signal service 
men cannot even work up its data intelligently. They are still trying 
to make Atlantic cyclones fit our shores. 

But we are busy men in a busy community. We have little leisure 
from our bread and butter getting to attend to these matters. We 
may not expect to fill our monthly meetings with the record of origi- 
nal work. But next in value to work of our own is the power of using 
fittingly the work of others. Let us read to understand, and bring 
in the thought which strikes us as best in each section of our work, 
and it may stimulate and guide us to brighter, better and more suc- 
cessful efforts of our own. 

While I would not undervalue the business tendencies of men, nor 
sneer at commercial prosperity, still it would seem that we are made 
for something nobler than just that The intensely selfish man en- 
tirely wrapt up in his own affairs, and the man who makes a business 
of philanthropy, are both undesirable members of society. Better is 
he, who while attending strictly to his business affairs, devotes the 
shreds and patches of his time to studies which broaden his views 
and elevate his thoughts, and make him, while still he lives among 
us and treads the earth, to touch the stars. 



